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MR. REED’S TALK WITH THE VICAR. 


THE SHADOW ON THE HEARTH. 


CHAPTER I.—THE RECTOR OF HALFORD. 
“‘ But Criste’s lore, and his apostles twelve 
He taught ; but first he folwed it himselve.”—Chaucer. 
T= only occupant of one of the compartments 
of a second-class carriage from London, as far 
as Reading, on a certain day, not many years ago, 
was an elderly clergyman, old-fashioned as to his 
costume, and rather quaint as to his general appear- 
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ance. His coat was straight-cut and short in the 
waist, his cravat high, and over his shoes he wore 
black cloth gaiters. He had a fine head, nearly 
bald, but fringed with snow-white hair; and his 
countenance was ruddy, clean-shaven, and pleasant 
to look upon. The Rev. Henry Harte (those who 
knew him best were apt sometimes to sound the e 
final of his name in speaking of him) was, and had 
been for more than a quarter of a century, rector of 
Halford, an old town, or rather an overgrown village 
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somewhere in the south of England, and on one of 
the main lines of railway, which we will suppose to 
be the Great Western. If the name Halford is not 
to be found in Bradshaw, that is of no consequence ; 
a great many events take place which are not re- 
corded in history, and a great many places and 
people are connected with them who do not attain 
the distinction which they merit. Halford may be 
one of them. It is an old town of very little import- 
ance, except, of course, to its inhabitants; and it has 
been almost eclipsed by a new suburb which, being 
built on the banks of the little river, now deepened 
into a canal, which flows past it, goes by the name 
of Halford Quay. 

Mr. Harte had been in London, and was travelling 
homeward by a slow train. The express would have 
been preferable in some respects; but those who go 
too fast may go too far; it would have carried him 
within sight of his own church-steeple, and then set 
him down twenty miles or more away from it. © At 
Reading he was joined by a fellow-townsman, as 
complete a contrast to himself in manners and ap- 
pearance as could be well conceived. Mr. Reed— 
** Alfred Reed, Esq., F.8.1.B.A.”"—was a young man 
of sallow complexion, with a profusion of black hair 
parted in the middle; he wore a short beard and 
moustache, and had excellent teeth and dark intelli- 
gent eyes; there was something just a little foreign 
and peculiar about his features, but the general ex- 
pression was pleasant. His figure was light and 
well formed, and he was fashionably dressed, but 
not so as to give one at all the idea of a dandy or a 


fop. 

Te did not recognise the rector until he had set 
foot in the carriage, and then held out his hand to 
him, a little shyly perhaps; but that feeling, if it 
had existed, passed away under the influence of Mr. 
Harte’s friendly grip, and he sat down opposite to 
him. 

“‘T began to think I should have no companion all 
the way to Halford except my own thoughts,” said 
the rector. 

‘No bad company either, I should think,” the 
other answered. 

‘“*T dare say you speak feelingly and from experi- 
ence.” 

“Yes, Ido; at least I might do so just now.” 

“Then I congratulate you. It is true, I suppose, 
that you are going to be married?” 

“Yes, I hope so; I don’t think there’s much 
doubt about it; only, as you know, there’s many a 
slip ’twixt cup and lip.” 

“The lady is not of our neighbourhood, I 
believe ?” ' 

“No; she is Irish.” 

‘A Protestant, I hope?” 

“No; a Roman Caiholic. That’s the only draw- 
back. Not that I should think much of it, but her 
friends are rather disposed to make it a difficulty. 
They are very bigoted, and she has herself been 
very strictly brought up, and is, in fact, quite an 
enthusiast in her way. Still, we are of one mind on 
most points; and when people come to live together, 
and all their aims and interests are identical, they 
are almost sure to agree after a while in their reli- 
gion also ; don’t you think so?” 

‘« Tf all their interests and hopes are one, of course 
their best and highest can form no exception,” the 
rector answered ; ‘‘ but I don’t see how that can be 
the case where a Protestant and a Roman Catholic 
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are joined together in marriage. From what you 
tell me, I should think it much more probable that 
Miss—” 

‘‘ Miss Carroll.” 

‘That Miss Carroll will pervert you than that you 
should persuade her.” 

‘Why so?” 

‘¢ Because she is, as you say, a devout and zealous 
member of the Romish Church. She has been edu- 
cated under its influence, and all the traditions of 
her family are associated with it. Such strong con- 
victions and prejudices will not easily be overcome. 
Forgive me if I ask, are you egually in earnest, 
equally decided as a Protestant ?” 

‘**T don’t call myself a Protestant. 
the name.” 

‘“‘Thatis where your wife will have the advantage 
of you. She has a creed, a distinct and positive 
creed, and is protected in it by the supposed infalli- 
bility of her church, which will render her un- 
swerving and impregnable. You, on the contrary, 
are unsettled as to the very principles which you 
should hold, and have, in fact, already advanced half 
way to meet her. Apart from all questions of truth and 
error, right and wrong, I have always observed that 
earnestness arising from conviction will carry the 
day against indifference, which, in religion, is too 
often only another name for unbelief.” 

‘You are rather hard upon me. I don’t know 
that I am indifferent. I don’t intend to give up 
anything; certainly not anything that is essential to 
the faith of a Christian. But, according to my ideas, 
there is really very little difference nowadays 
between the doctrines and practices of our church 
and that of the Catholics.” 

‘“« Roman Catholics you mean, of course? Tell me, 
then, is there less difference between truth and error 
‘nowadays’ than there was of old?” 

‘‘No; but the boundaries of the true and the 
false are better understood and appreciated, and 
men have learnt to be more tolerant.” 

‘‘T would rather say those boundaries are not so 
distinctly asserted, and are therefore apt to be lost 
sight of and allowed to cross each other. I fear it is 
too true that the ceremonies and doctrines now in 
vogue in some of our churches differ very little 
indeed from those of the Church of Rome; but the 
Church of Rome is not on that account less corrupt, 
or her work less mischievous.” 

‘¢ Ah, now you are uncharitable!” 

‘‘Uncharitable! It is a poor kind of charity that 
would sacrifice truth for the sake of politeness. St. 
Paul would answer, ‘Am I therefore become your 
enemy because I tell you the truth?’ But the word 
charity has so many different interpretations. One 
man throws a penny to a beggar to be rid of his impor 
tunity, and calls that charity ; another gets up a peti 
tion on behalf of a murderer, and calls that charity; 
another proposes to respect all creeds, however false 
and wrong, and calls that charity. I should not very 
much wonder if some one were to argue by-and-by 
that widows ought to be allowed to bury themselves in 
their husbands’ graves, or that human sacrifices should 
be permitted at Stonehenge, out of charity and tole- 
rance towards those who might feel impelled to such 
acts by their religious convictions.” 

“It’s no use arguing with you, Mr. Harte,” said 
his companion; “I know that of old; and, indeed, 
Iam not fond of arguing with any one on religious 
topics. I don’t see the good of it. It is better to 
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leave such questions to those who have the charge of 
our religious interests. ‘Itake my religion from the 
priest,’ as some one very sensibly remarks some- 
where, ‘just as I take my coat from the tailor.’ He 
kuows what to give me better than I can tell him.” 

“But if your coat should not fit you comfortably, 
I suppose you would have it altered? Or if you 
were to find the coat old-fashioned and unbecoming 
you would return it, would you not, and perhaps 
change your tailor?” 

Mr. Reed winced. He had formerly been a regu- 
lar attendant at Mr. Harte’s church, St. Paul’s, but 
had left it, not very long ago, for the more advanced 
ritual of St. Michael’s. 

“Well, you know,” he said, avoiding the question, 
‘‘there is a fashion even in religion. What suits 
one class of people doesn’t suit another; and what 
satisties the taste at one period is not sufficient at 
another. ‘The world does not stand still in religion 
any more than in other things.” 

“Do you consider, then, that religion should be 
accommodated to human tastes and wishes, instead 
of leading and controlling them? Are we to shape 
our doctrines and ceremonies to meet the whims and 
fancies of our parishioners? ‘The gospel, you think, 
is become old-fashioned! You would have us cut 
and trim it, and make a new thing of it! If we can 
make it agreeable to your ideas you will adopt it 
without hesitation or inquiry; but if not, you will 
choose a more advanced communion—or, shall I say, 
amore fashionable tailor ?” 

“Forgive me, my dear Mr. Harte; it was an un- 
fortunate expression, and I apologise for it. I don’t 
quite take the view of it that you do, though. Did 
not St. Paul, or somebody, say, ‘I am made all things 
to all men that I might by all means save some’ ?” 

“ Ah, yes; but St. Paul said that of himself, not of 
his doctrine. He would sacrifice his own feelings 
and prejudices ; but he would never alter or degrade 
the truth to please anybody.” 

“Well, rector,” said the architect, anxious to 
change the subject, ‘‘I hope when I bring my wife 
home you will come and see her. You must not try 
to make a proselyte of her, though; you would never 
succeed if you did. She might, perhaps, come as far 
as St. Michael’s to meet us, because the services there 
are very like what she has been used to; but she 
would never go as far as St. Paul’s. Why do you 
shake your head?” 

“Because I think that a Roman Catholic would be 
more easily won over by the simplicity of the gospel, 


as it is set forth in the Evangelical churches, than by | 


the ceremonies and doctrines of the High Church 
party, which must seem nothing more than a pvor 
and unmeaning imitation of popery. But you will 
not be in my parish, you know; and you need have 
no fear of any attempt on my part to disturb Mrs. 
Reed’s convictions.” 

“Thank you. I am going over to Ireland to- 
morrow, and then, I doubt not, things will be finally 
arranged.” 

Their conversation was here interrupted by the 
stoppage of the train and the entrance of other 
passengers. 

It is hardly necessary to remark that the rector of 
Halford was what is usually called a Low Churchman. 
It would have been difficult to say in what his low- 
hess consisted, for there can be nothing very low in 
the pure evangelical doctrine which, in common with 
others of his school, he held and taught. In con- 
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ducting the services he was careful that everything 
should be done decently and in order ; not mutilating 
the liturgy, nor giving undue prominence to one part 
of it over another. Personally, he was a man of 
high attainments, a former fellow of his college, a 
gentleman by birth, a sincere friend, and a cheerful, 
entertaining companion; he was endeared to his 
parishioners generally by his faithful attention to his 
duties, his true-hearted benevolence, and his kind 
and sympathising manner. His preaching was plain 
and forcible, and impressed his hearers with a sense 
of his own earnestness and conviction. 


‘* Si vis me flere, dolendum est 
Primum ipsi tibi,” 


said Horace. The people of Halford, who knew very 
little Latin, spoke in similar yet plainer terms of the 
rector’s sermons: ‘‘ They como from the heart, and 
go to the heart.’”? The doctrine had indeed been 
learnt by heart and cherished in the heart; it might 
be summed up in few words: Salvation through the 
atonement and merits of the Redeemer, and a holy, 
fruitful life as the consequence of a lively faith. 
That has always been thought low by a certain class 
of persons, and will be so to the end of the world. 
Our blessed Saviour and his apostles were reviled for 
it; and “the servant is not greater than his master, 
nor the disciple greater than his Lord.” As a 
churchman Mr. Harte was faithful to his ordination 
vows, or rather tried to be so; he had certainly no 
low views of the duties which he had undertaken— 
namely, “to instruct the people out of the Holy 
Scriptures, and to minister the doctrine and the 
sacraments as the Lord hath commanded; and to 
maintain quietness, peace, and love among all 
Christian people.” 

Up to within a year or two of the time when our 
story opens, matters ecclesiastical had gone on very 
quietly in the parish of Halford. There was but one 
church, and it was well attended. But as the town 
extended, and the population increased, it became 
necessary to proyide additional church accommoda- 
tion. The rector had been one of the first to recog- 
nise this ; and chiefly by his efforts a new church had 
been built and endowed, and a separate district 
assigned to it. He had appointed his curate, the 
Rev. Alban Cope, whom he believed to be a man of 
evangelical views, like himself, to be the first vicar 
of St. Michael and All Angels; and that was the be- 
ginning of many new troubles in the town, and many 
grievous divisions and heartburnings among the in- 
habitants. 


CHAPTER II.—THE VICAR OF HALFORD QUAY. 
“ Priests, tapers, temples, swim before my sight.”— Pope. 


Tne house which Mr. Reed hud taken and furnished 
in the prospect of his marriage was situated in New 
Street, the principal thoroughfare of the district or 
suburb above mentioned. At one end of it stood 
the newly-erected church, dedicated to St. Michael 
and All Angels; and from his dressing-room window 
Mr. Reed could see the north porch and some other 
salient points of the building, which he was accus. 
tomed to contemplate with great and unaffected 
satisfaction; for this church was the first work of 
any importance that he, as an architect, had pro- 
duced; and if the truth must be confessed, it was, 
up to this time, the last also. It was chiefly for this 
reason that he had taken up his abode at Halford 
PP2 
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Quay. It was a rising town, and the new church 
was really a fine structure, and he hoped would be 
the means of procuring a good business connection 
for him in the town and neighbourhood. Meantime 
it was a pleasant object to look upon, and the ser- 
vices within its walls were performed in accordance 
with his tastes, and harmonised with the style of 
architecture and decoration of the interior. 

But if the architect and a few others, chiefly of 
the gentler sex, took pleasure in the new church, 
there were some to whom it was an occasion of con- 
tinual regret and mortification. Foremost amongst 
these was the rector of the old parish. It was at 
his instance, and chiefly by the liberal assistance of 
his own personal friends, that the church had been 
erected. The clergyman whom he had appointed 
there had previously shown himself a zealous and 
hard-working man, and though rather young for 
such a charge, was apparently free from all objection- 
able peculiarities either of ceremony or doctrine. 
Mr. Harte had therefore every reason to believe 
that the gospel would be fully preached in the new 
church as it had been in the old, and the services 
conducted in the same spirit. But as soon as the 
church was consecrated the process of decoration 
had begun. One “friend” presented a gorgeous 
altar frontal; another a jewelled cross; a third a 
set of candlesticks; a fourth some exquisite vest- 
ments. At the same time a young curate from 
Oxford, a Mr. Fleecy, was engaged, who possessed, 
among his other qualifications, a cultivated voice 
and a good ear; and the vicar, who had also some 
talent for music, was soon persuaded to introduce a 
choral service and a surpliced choir. To make a 
long story short, the adornment of the chancel, and 
the wsthetic tastes and propensities of the clergy, 
became in the course of a few months so pronounced 
that the interior of the church of St. Michael and 
All Angels, with its pictures, screens, banners, and 
other accessories, resembled the inside of a French 
cathedral in miniature, rather than an English 
place of Protestant worship. 

Poor Mr. Harte remonstrated and protested, but 
in vain. He appealed to the bishop of the diocese, 
but could get no redress there. The appointment 
having been once made, and the new vicar insti- 
tuted, there was of course no remedy at law; and as 
for conscience, every appeal to the Reverend Alban 
Cope on that ground was answered briefly and 
decidedly. He had enlarged his views ; he:must act 
upon his present convictions ; he could neither con- 
form to the rector’s wishes nor retire from the cure 
of souls which he had undertaken ; to desert his post 
now would be to leave his people to the dry husks 
with which, in his ignorance of better things, he 
had formerly supplied them. No; henceforth there 
were to be cheerful services, attractive services, 
Anglican services; the people would be brought to 
love and reverence the sanctuary; and he even ven- 
tured to hope that the example thus set would even- 
tually be followed in the mother church, and that 
Mr. Harte himself would be one of the readiest, if 
ne <a of the first, to acknowledge that he was 
right. 

Cheerful services! Yes, indeed; why not? ‘“ Let 
Israel rejoice in Him that made him. Let the 
children of Zion be glad in their King. Let them 
praise His name in the dance. Let them sing 


— unto Him with the timbrel and harp!” 
hat greater cause of cheerfulness can there be 





than the gospel message, ‘‘On earth peace, good 
will towards men,” which inspired the songs of 
angels for our sake? None are so cheerful as the 
believer who casts all his care upon Christ with the 
firm and full conviction that He will undertake for 
him and save him. But there are other feelings 
and impressions to be cherished in religion besides 
cheerfulness ; conviction of sin, repentance, a reve- 
rential awe, like that of Jacob when he cried, 
‘‘How dreadful is this place!” It seems hardly 
consistent for men to confess their sins to soft music, 
led by the voices of young boys who (let us be 
thankful for it) have little conception what thoso 
sins and transgressions are for which their elders 
have to ask forgiveness. If sinners cannot be 
brought to pour out their confessions before Gol 
without such pleasant harmony to help them, it may 
be questioned whether there is much sincerity in 
their humiliation or much heartiness in their repent- 
ance. 

Attractive services! Very much to be desired, if 
only the attraction be of a legitimate and lasting 
character. But the attractions to which our senses 
respond most readily are of an opposite kind, unreal, 
superficial, deceitful; these ought to have no place 
in the sanctuary where we are to meet our Lord. 
Pictures, banners, candlesticks, clouds of incense, 
processions, posturing, these may attract the eyes 
and please the senses; but what have they to do 
with the faith of a Christian and the love of a 
believer for his Lord? Away with such attractive- 
ness! There is but one attraction necessary in a 
congregation of “ miserable sinners,” and that is the 
gospel of the cross of Jesus Christ. “I, if I be 
lifted up, will draw all men unto Me.” 

Neither persuasion nor argument could prevail any- 
thing at all with Mr. Cope. The people liked thess 
ornate services, hesaid. True, his congregation con- 
sisted chiefly of ladies, and those, for the most part, 
of the wealthier classes, who drove in from the 
country houses in the neighbourhood, and supported 
him with their patronage and gifts; but he hoped 
that what pleased one class would in time please 
another, and that the poor of his own district would 
ultimately be ‘“‘attracted” to the church. At all 
events there was the glorious sanctuary ready for 
them, and services of one kind or other going on at 
nearly all hours of the day, and it was their own 
fault if they came not. The tables of the Ten Com- 
mandments were not set up, as they ought to have 
been, in the chancel, or Mr. Cope might have read 
there, ‘ Six days shalt thou labour, and do all that 
thou hast to do”—a sufficient reason why working 
men, and indeed all who have any useful occupation 
in life, should be unable to avail themselves so freely 
as he expected of his frequent ministrations in the 
church. It must be confessed, however, that Mr. 
Cope did not spare himself any pains or incon- 
venience to procure their attendance. He was n0 
less diligent now than he had been in the old parish ; 
but it was in a different way. His time was chiefly 
taken up with the daily services in the church, and 
his visiting among the poor was in consequence less 
regular and systematic than formerly. He was too 
zealous and impulsive, and depended rather upon his 
own personal efforts than upon any carefully and 
prayerfully matured plan of action. As an instance 
of this let us follow him as he walks through some 
of the by-lanes of his district before going to church 
on a summer evening. You may know him at 4 
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distance by his long coat and his broad-brimmed 
felt hat, with its cord and short tassels. Round 
his neck he wears a strip of white muslin, and 
from his smoothly-shaven cheeks all traces of the 
whiskers which he used to wear have been dili- 
gently polished off. He walks with a quick but 
quiet step, and with his eyes bent towards the 
ground ; yet he is evidently aware of all that passes 
near or around him. Another figure, very like him- 
self in its externals, approaches him, and looking 
up, he recognises one of the priests of the Roman 
Catholic church at Peterstowe, a town about twelve 
miles distant. Mr. Cope has never seen him at 
Halford before, and wonders what has brought him 
there; but bows to him amiably and passes on, 
pleased with the reflection that there are common 
grounds of sympathy between them, and that he no 
longer cherishes in his breast those uncharitable 
thoughts and feelings with which formerly, in the 
days of his ignorance and prejudice, he was wont to 
regard a member of the Romish Church. He can 
look upon a Roman Catholic priest now as a brother 
and fellow-labourer in the vineyard of the Lord, 
and wish him Godspeed. He is probably not aware 
that the priest, with more consistency, looks upon 
him as an unmitigated heretic, and feels no more sym- 
pathy with him, and certainly no more respect for 
him, than when he stuck honestly to his colours as 
the Protestant curate of St. Paul’s. Presently after- 
wards Mr. Cope meets the minister of the Wesleyan 
community in Halford. He knows him very well, 
and used to be on speaking terms with him; but 
now he passes him with a distant, scarcely percepti- 
ble bow; and thinks, as he walks on, what a pity it 
is that such a man as that should go about in his 
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green. Not to lose any opportunity of usefulness, he 
addresses himself in a familiar and friendly manner 
to a group of men who are playing there, admiring 
their skill, and suggesting that, as thereisa time for 
everything, and everything is good in its season, they 
should go with him, as soon as their game is ended, 
to ‘“‘evensong”’ at St. Michael’s. Some of the men 
are rather taken with him, and ask him to try his 
hand at the bowls, and Mr. Alban Cope, being proud 
of his athletics, takes the ball in his hand and makes 
one or two good shots. The end of it is that he 
finds himself engaged in a match with a young 
artisan, the evensong question (whether they shall 
go tochurch with him or not) to depend upon the 
issue of the game. The others standing round bet 
pints or half-pints on his prowess, and he is so dis- 
tressed at this, and at the language used in his 
heariug, that he is very easily beaten, and retires 
tog the ground conscious that they are laughing at 
1lm. 

As he walks towards the church, crestfallen and 
alone, he confesses to himself that he has acted with 
more zeal than discretion. ‘‘And yet,’ he argues, 
‘if I could have beaten those men at their own game 
they would have had a higher opinion of me, and I 
should have gained an important influence over them. 
St. Paul says, ‘To the weak became I as weak, that 
I might gain the weak.’ I should not have cared 
about the means employed to win them, if only I had 
been successful. I suppose it was a mistake ; but one 
must learn by experience.” 

Mr. Cope might have remembered, while quoting 
St. Paul, that though the apostle could take a meta- 


| phor from the Isthmian games, neither he nor any 


other of the apostles ever contended in the lists. on 


parish, hindering the work of the gospel and | tali auxitio, nec defensoribus istis tempus eget. Let us, how- 


deluding himself with the idea that he is doing good. 
No doubt the minister in question is affected with 


tion, and has quite as good reason for them. 


ever, give the vicar credit for his good intentions and 


| for the courage and honesty with which he endea- 
similar thoughts as he responds to the vicar’s saluta- | voured to carry them into effect. If he would always 


be as faithful and straightforward as in this game of 


Presently Mr. Cope’s ear is attracted by the sound | bowls, there would not, perhaps, be much reason to 


of loud and angry voices in a public-house, the Cross 
Keys, and he sees one of his flock, a man whom he 


| 


complain of him. But he has entered upon a difficult 


| and tortuous course in his church and parish ; and it 


has observed two or three times at church, enter the | will be impossible for him to retain the respect of his 


doors. On the impulse of the moment he follows 
him. The bar is full of bargemen, drinking, 
quarrelling, and making a great noise. They look 
with surpriso at the new-comer, wink at each other, 
and laugh, while two or three of them lour at him 
angrily, as if disposed to resent his intrusion. 

‘Now, my good fellows,” says Mr. Cope, “listen 
tome fora minute. There’s no harm in a glass of 
beer, but enough’s as good as a feast. Is it nota 
pity to spend your money in this way, instead of 
making a rational and proper use of it? You in 
particular, Hubbard ; I thought you had a taste for 
better things.”’ 

_ “Me!” says Hubbard, the parishioner above men- 
tioned, who objects to this invidious distinction. ‘I 
don’t pretend to be no better than other people.’”’ 

“What does it signify to you, parson?” one of 
the bargemen breaks in, roughly. 

Here the landlord interposes, fearing a disturbance; 
he opens the door of the parlour and invites the 
Rey. Alban Cope very politely just to step in for a 
moment ; and as soon as he has done so, turns the 
key upon him. 

Mr. Cope, finding himself shut off from the com- 
pany in the bar, makes his escape by a door at the 
other end of the room, which opens upon a bowling- 








people, or even the approval of his own conscience, if, 
while professing himself to be a elergyman of the 
Church of England, he departs from the simplicity of 
the gospel truth, practising a Romish ritual and 
teaching Romish doctrine. 





COCKER’S ARITHMETIC. 


the schools of England Cocker was long the pre- 

siding genius of numbers. From his familiar 
book successive generations of schoolboys were 
taught the art of cyphering. The name of Cocker 
was as much bound up with arithmetic as that of 
Euclid with geometry. Irom the days of Charles 1 to 
those of George 111 his authority was supreme and un- 
disputed. Towards the end of last century other books 
began to be used. Walkinghame’s ‘‘ Tutor’s Assist- 
ant”? was a general favourite for a time, and after- 
wards Guy and Bonnyeastle grew famous, to be 
followed, in their turn, by more modern treatises. 
The class-books of arithmetic at present in use are 
innumerable. But the fame of Cocker suryives, 
though his book has been superseded. His name is 


historical ; and, what proves a still wider popularity, 
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it is proverbial. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
himself, in his budget speech, has been heard to 
clinch a financial argument with the remark, ‘‘ that 
is right according to Cocker.” 

Edward Cocker was born in 1632. He was “a 
practitioner in the arts of writing, arithmetic, and 
engraving,” as the title-page of his works records. 
He published, during his lifetime, various engraved 
copy-books; and John Evelyn praised him as ‘‘ com- 
parable to the Italians both for letters and flourishes.” 
He also published a work entitled, ‘‘ Tutor to Writing 
and Arithmetic.”’ But the book with which his fame 
is chiefly associated was a posthumous publication. 
It was edited by “Mr. John Hawkins, writing- 
master, near St. George’s Church in Southwark, from 
the author’s correct copy.” The licence bears the 
date September 3, 1677, and the name of the cele- 
brated Roger L’Estrange. In an “epistle to the 
courteous reader,’”’ Mr. John Hawkins says: ‘I, 
having had the happiness of an intimate acquaintance 
with Mr. Cocker in his lifetime, often solicited him to 
remember his promise to the world, of publishing 
his Arithmetic, but, for reasons best known to him- 
self, he refused it; after his death, the copy falling 
accidentally into my hands, I thought it not con- 
venient to smother a work of so considerable moment, 
not questioning but it might be as kindly accepted 
as if it had been presented by his own hand.” Some 
doubt has been thrown on the authenticity of the 
work, but we think without sufficient reason. 
Hawkins may have made alterations and additions, 
but he can hardly be charged with forgery, as has 
been done. Even if it were so, this would prove 
more completely the early and general fame of 
Cocker. But he could not have induced so many of 
Cocker’s personal friends to sanction with their 
names a book of doubtful authenticity. The exact 
date of Cocker’s death is not recorded, but Hawkins 
seems to have lost little time in bringing out a 
work ‘ encouraging to his expectation, and the book- 
sellers too.” 

Mr. Edward Cocker’s proeme, or preface, is a 
document worthy of preservation. It commences 
with an invocation, which, let us hope, was more 
than a mere formalism of usage, but rather indicat- 
ing a devout dedication of his labours to the great 
Giver of his useful faculties. ‘ By the secret influ- 
ence of Divine Providence,” he says, ‘‘I have been 
instrumental to the benefit of many, by virtue of 
those useful arts, writing and engraving; and do 
now, with the same wonted alacrity, cast this my 
arithmetical mite into the public treasury, beseech- 
ing the Almighty to grant the like blessing to these 
as to my former labours.’”’ He then discourses on 
the objects, advantages, and dignity of his art; 
bursting out into poetry, whether original or not we 
do not know— 

** Seven Sciences supremely excellent, 
Are the chief stars in Wisdom’s firmament ; 
Whereof Arithmetic is one, whose worth 
The beams of profit and delight shine forth ; 
This crowns the rest, and makes man’s mind complete, 
This treats of numbers, and of this we treat.” 


Of his own treatise he speaks in terms somewhat 
boastful, which we almost suspect to be an addition 
of his editor, and concludes with a defiance to 
reviewers :— 


** Zoilus and Momus, lie you down and die, 
For these inventions your whole foree defy.” 





Whatever reception the book got from the critics 
of that day, the public gave it immediate and general 
support. Editions were published in quick succession, 
and the fame of the work spread far and wide. Our 
copy is of comparatively modern date, being of the 
fifty-second edition, printed in 1748, for R. Ware, at 
the Bible and Sun, in Amen Corner, C. Hitch, at the 
Red Lion, in Paternoster Row, and J. Hodges, at 
the Looking Glass, over against St. Magnus Church, 
London Bridge. It is edited by George Fisher, 
accomptant ; and the book is described on the title- 
page as ‘‘a plain and familiar method of Arithmetic, 
suitable to the meanest capacity, for the full under- 
standing of that incomparable art, as it is now taught 
by the ablest schoolmasters in city and country.” A 











portrait of the author is prefixed, with these lines 
underneath :— 


‘** Ingenious Cocker, now to Rest thou’rt gone, 
No Art can show thee fully, but thine own, 
Thy rare Arithmetic alone can sho, 
Th’ vast sums of thanks we for thy labours owe !” 


Professor De Morgan, who collected many curious 
notices of ‘ Arithmetical Books,” inquires when the 
name of Cocker became a proverbial representative 
of the art. He thinks that it dates from the appear- 
ance of Arthur Murphy’s farce of ‘‘ The Apprentice,” 
played in 1756, in which the old City merchant's 
strong point is the recommendation of Cocker to an 
idle youth who wanted to turn actor: ‘You read 
Shakespeare! Get Cocker’s Arithmetic; you may 
buy it for a shilling on any stall; the best book 
that ever was written.” We doubt this origin o! 
Cocker’s fame very much. It is more likely that 
Murphy took advantage of a name already familiar 
to the public, and that the fact of this popularity 
gave point to the worthy citizen’s recommendation. 
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Nor was the renown limited to England, as the two 
following incidents prove. 

Dr. Alexander Murray, who rose from being a 
poor Galloway herd-boy to be Professor of Oriental 
Languages in the University of Edinburgh, in an 
autobiographical account of his early life, tells how 
he laid out his first earnings on books, among which 
one was Cocker’s Arithmetic, ‘‘the plainest of all 
books, from which, in two or three months, I learned 
the four principal rules of arithmetic, and even 
advanced to the rule of three, with no additional 
assistance, except the use of an old copy-book of 
examples made by some boy at school.” The Scot- 
tish herd-lad certainly knew nothing of Murphy’s 
« Apprentice,” yet Cocker’s fame and book had tra- 
velled to his remote birthplace. 

Dr. Johnson bought Cocker at Inverness, and that 
copy became associated with one of the most pleasant 
episodes in his Scottish travels. In his narrative of 
his journey to the Hebrides he describes Anoch, a 
village in Glenmorrison, of three huts, one of which 
is distinguished by a chimney. ‘‘The house was 
built of loose stones, lined with turf, and wattled 
with twigs, which kept the earth from falling.” 
The landlord was remarkably civil; and Dr. Johnson 
records, with some surprise, that he spoke English 
well, both as to grammar and accent, while on a 
shelf were some books, among which was a volume 
or more of Prideaux’s Connexion. ‘‘ Some time after 
dinner we were surprised by the entrance of a young 
woman, not inelegant either in mien or dress, who 
asked us whether we would have tea. We found 
that she was the daughter of our host, and desired 
her to make it. Her conversation, like her appear- 
We knew that the 
girls of the Highlands are all gentlewomen, and 
treated her with great respect, which she received as 
customary and due, and was neither elated by it nor 
confused, but repaid my civilities without embarrass- 
ment, and told me how much I honoured her country 
by coming to survey it. She had been to Inverness 
to gain the common female qualifications, and had, 
like her father, the English pronunciation. I pre- 


ance, was gentle and pleasing. 


sented her with a book which I happened to have | 
about me, and should not be pleased to think that | 


she forgets me.”’ Dr. Johnson does not name the 
book, but in a letter to Mrs. Thrale, written soon 
after, he tells how tea was made in the hut by “a 
very decent girl in a printed linen gown,” and adds, 
“she engaged me so much that I made her a present 
of Cocker’s Arithmetic.” An incident like this could 
not escape the observation and comment of Boswell. 
He tells us that the unnamed book gave rise to much 
inquiry in London, and to some merriment when it 
was known what it was. Johnson was not pleased 
with this, remarking that he had no choice in the 
matter, as he happened to have only that book with 
him. “One day,” says Boswell, ‘‘ when we were 
dining at General Oglethorpe’s, I ventured to inter- 
rogate him, ‘But, sir, is it not somewhat singular 
that you should happen to have Cocker’s Arithmetic 
about you on your journey? What made you buy 
such a book at Inverness?’ He gave me a very 
sufficient answer. ‘Why, sir, if you are to have but 
one book with you upon a journey, let it be a book 
of science. When you have read through a book of 
entertainment, you know it, and it can do no more 
for you; but a book of science is inexhaustible.’ ” 
There is much entertainment, and instruction too, 
to he got out of an old arithmetic book, even apart 








from the scientific calculations to which Dr. Johnson 
referred. Without working a single sum, we have 
often had pleasant meditations over the pages of 
Cocker. Those examples, composed two hundred 
years ago, recall bygone times and manners, and 
awaken many literary and historical recollections. 
That problem about A starting from London in a 
post-chaise, and travelling so many miles an hour, 
pursued by B riding furiously on horseback—in how 
many hours, and after how many miles of travel, will 
A be overtaken? How this conjures up the days of 
highwaymen, and runaway matches, and expresses 
when telegraphs were undreamt of! And the plain 
sum in reduction of long measure, ‘‘I demand how 
many furlongs, poles, inches, and barleycorns, will 
reach from London to York, it being accounted 151 
miles?” Imagination sees the great north road, 
along which Dick Turpin rode and Jeannie Deans 
trudged afoot, with its stirring traffic, and wayside 
inns, and busy scenes, now made desolate by the 
railways. In the questions where merchandise is 
introduced, we can see from the articles named what 
were the chief channels of commerce in those days, 
when the trade with the Indies was yet young, and 
when traffic ran in courses different from those of 
our time. Nor are illustrations wanting of subjects 
of social and political economy, such as of the value 
of the precious metals, and the remuneration of 
labour, and the rates of wages, and the interest of 
money, in former times. And when we look over 
the diversity of weights and measures in different 


| partsof England, gratifying reflections are suggested 


on the consolidation of laws, the absorption of local 
usages into national customs, the increased facilities 
of intercourse, the progressive civilisation, and good 
government. There is history, as well as science and 
art, in Cocker’s Arithmetic. 

There have been reprints lately in fac-simile of 
some notable books. Not to speak of such di majores 
gentium as Shakespeare and Milton, we have had 
John Bunyan’s ‘“ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ George 
Herbert’s ‘‘Temple,’”’ and Isaac Walton’s ‘‘Com- 
plete Angler.” If these have been successful pub- 
lications, we recommend Mr. Elliot Stock to issue a 
reprint of Cocker’s “‘ Arithmetic,” a book which, if 
not of equal importance, will appeal to a far wider 
range of intelligence than any that we have named. 

We have had before us a copy of the rare first 
edition. On the title-page it bears that it was pub- 
lished by “John Hawkins, writing-master, near 
St. George’s Church in Southwark, from the author’s 
correct copy, and commended to the world by many 
eminent mathematicians and writing-masters in and 
near London.” It was ‘‘ printed for T. Passenger 
at the Three Bibles on London Bridge and T. Lacy 
at the Golden Lyon in Southwark and sold by OC. 
Passenger at the Seven Stars in the new buildings 
upon London Bridge 1678.” The prefatory address 
by John Hawkins is the same that we have already 
quoted from a later edition. 

A copy of the first edition, sold by auction, at 
Puttick and Simpson’s, in 1851, for £8 16s. The pub- 
lication of the fifty-second edition, in 1748, is hardly 
consistent with Professor de Morgan’s theory of the 
book being made popular by an allusion of Murphy 
in 1756. The latest edition of which we have any 
account was published at Glasgow in 1777. A 
century after the name of Cocker is still familiar, 
and it is surprising that the title of the old book 
has not been retained, with modern emendations. 









T was in the 
synagogue of 
the Polish Jews at 
Safet that I wit- 
nessed the cere- 
= monies performed 
= by the Hebrews on 
& their New Year. 

The Jewish year 
= is reckoned by 
< lunar months. The 
§ period of its com- 
mencement differs 
according as it is 
civil or ecclesias- 
tical. The civil 
year commences 
with the month 

= called TZishri, on 
the first day of which the Jews consider that the 
Creation commenced. All civil matters are dated 
according to this chronology. The ecclesiastical 
year begins in the month of Nisan, in commemora- 
tion of the departure of the Hebrews out of Egypt. 
All feasts and fasts are reckoned according to this 
year. 

The New Year is regarded by the Jews as a festi- 
val; and the month in which it occurs (generally in 
our September) is looked upon as very sacred, for 
they believe that the destiny of every individual is 
now determined, and that the Creator, on the first 
day of Tishri, weighs the merits and demerits of all. 
Those who are meritorious are sealed to life, and 
those who are guilty are sealed to death; whilst 
judgment upon those whose merits and demerits are 
equal is delayed until the Day of Atonement. Hence 
the intervening days between the New Year and the 
Day of Atonement are spent by the pious in praying, 
fasting, and imploring forgiveness. The day before 
the New Year is regarded as a fast ; and, after morn- 
ing service in the synagogue, the Jews visit the 
graves of the dead, upon whom they call for interces- 
sory prayers. In the evening they again repair to 
their synagogues for vespers and evening prayers; 
and when these services are over they greet each 
other, saying, ‘‘ May you be writ to a good year ;”’ to 
which is replied, ‘‘ Ye also.”” This congratulation, 
however, is only pronounced in the evening; for as 
the Jews hold that all pious men are registered in the 
Book of Life before the dawn of the following day, 
a repetition of that salutation would imply a sus- 
picion that the one so greeted was not yet enrolled, 
and hence be a reflection on his piety. On their 
return home for supper the table is laid with several 
kinds of sweet provisions, especially apples and 
honey. The master of the house cuts up an apple, 
and divides it among those present : each dips his or 
her piece in the honey, and eats it, saying: ‘“‘To a 
good year and a sweet one.” During the first two 
days of this month all sour food and drink are, or 
ought to be, avoided. 

in the morning I attended at an early hour at 
the synagogue, and saw the Jews continue their 
devotions till about noon. Various prayers, bless- 
ings, and legends were strung to¢ether. in addition 
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to the ordinary morning service, and Genesis xxi, 
and 1 Samuel i. and ii. were read. After this fol- 
lowed a prayer for the dead, when the precentor 
called upon each of the departed by name, and im- 
plored God to have mercy upon them. Every Jew 
here offered up a prayer for his deceased friends ; and 
those whose parents were still alive left the syna- 
gogue for the time. 

And now occurred the most important part of the 
service—the ceremony of blowing the Shophar, or 
ram’s horn. This is founded on Numbers xxix. 1, 
and Leviticus xxii. 24, on which account the feast is 
sometimes called the Feast of Trumpets. This horn 
is blown every morning during the previous month, 
to prepare the Jews for the important season of the 
New Year’s Day; and at the same time to confuse 
Satan, so that he may not know which is the first 
day of the New Year. ‘The horn is the horn of a 
ram, in remembrance of the ram offered up instead 
of Isaac on Mount Moriah, which, according to the 
rabbis, happened on this day. The reasons why 
Jewish ritual enforces this ceremony are: Firstly, 
because on that day the world was created ; and as it 
is customary at the coronation of kings, and at the 
commencement of their reign, to sound trumpets and 
cornets, so the Jews publicly proclaim that their 
Creator is their King. Hence David says: ‘‘ With 
trumpets and the sound of the cornet shout ye be- 
fore the Lord.”’ Secondly, because the New Year is 
the first of the ten penitential days, the horn is 
sounded as a proclamation to admonish all to return 
and repent. Thirdly, to remind them of the law 
given on Mount Sinai, where it is said: ‘‘ And the 
voice of the cornet was exceeding loud.” Fourthly, 
to remind them of the prophets, who are compared 
by Ezekiel to watchmen blowing their trumpets. 
Fifthly, to remind them of the destruction of the 
Holy Temple, so that when they hear the sound of 
the horn, they ought to beseech the Almighty to re- 
build the Temple. Sizxthly, to remind them of the 
submission of Isaac to the will of Heaven. Seventhly, 
that the sound of the trumpet may induce them to 
humble themselves before their God, for it is the 
nature of wind instruments to produce dread and 
terror. ighthly, to remind them of the Day of 
Judgment, on which the trumpet is to be sounded. 
Ninthly, to remind them to pray for the time when 
the outcasts of Israel shall be gathered together. 
Lastly, to remind them of the resurrection of the 
dead. 

As the blowing of the Shophar is a most important 
act, a well-qualitied person is alwaysselected. Four 
are appointed, three of whom remain stationary, 
whilst the chief performs the duties. The blasts are 
thirty in number, each having a proper and distinct 
name ; and whilst the horn is being blown the con- 
gregation remain perfectly silent, for every Jew 
possessed of any religious feeling endeavours to hear 
its sound. 

The synagogue is again visited in the afternoon 
and evening for service. Here is a specimen of one 
of the prayers said on this occasion : 

‘Our God! and the God 6f our fathers, Oh sound 
the great trumpet for the enjoyment of our liberties: 
set up Thy standard to assemble our cantivities, and 
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gather together our dispersed among the nations, 
from the extreme parts of the earth : and conduct us 
unto Zion Thy city with rejoicing, and unto Jerusa- 
lem the city of Thy sanctuary with everlasting joy ; 
that we may there perform before Thee the offerings 
of our duty, as it is commanded unto us in Thy law, 
by the hand of Moses Thy servant. For from the 
mouth of Thy glory it was said: ‘And in the day of 
your gladness, and in your solemn feast days, and in 
the beginnings of your months, ye shall blow with 
the trumpets over your burnt-offerings, and over the 
sacrifice of your peace-offerings : that they may be to 
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himself into a deep river, through which Abraham 
had to wade. As the water reached Abraham’s 
neck, he prayed, ‘‘Save me, O Lord, for the waters 
come to my soul,” upon which God showed him a 
dry road in the midst of the waters, and he passed 
through with perfect safety. 

The next day is kept as strictly as the first. 

The first ten days of the month of Tishri are called 
the Ten Days of Repentance, during which time the 
Jews are to repent, confessing their sins, and praying 
to the Almighty to write them down in the Book of 
Life, and to grant them a happy New Year. ‘Tho 
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you for a memorial before your God: I am the Lord 
your God.’ For Thou vouchsafest to hear the sound 
ofthe trumpet, and Thou hearkenest to the jubilation 
thereof, and there is none to be compared unto Thee. 
Blessed art Thou, O Lord, who heareth the voice of 
the jubilation of His people Israel with compassion.” 

At the conclusion of the evening service the Jews 
go down to the banks of the nearest river ; and in the 
most quiet spot offer up a prayer, whilst shaking the 
skirts of their garments over the river, to signify that 
their sins are cast away. This shaking is called 
Tashlich (to cast), and owes its origin to the prophet 
Micah, who writes, ‘‘ He will turn again his compas- 
sion unto us, subdue our misdeeds, and cast all our 
sins into the depth of the sea.’’ During this shaking 
of the garments, if fishes are seen in the river it is 
considered a good sign, as it is supposed that, like 
the scapegoat of old, they will bear away the sins of 
the people. This ceremony is also done in remem- 
brance of a tradition that Abraham, when about to 
offer up Isaac, met Satan on the road, who changed 
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Sabbath that falls within these days is called the 
Sabbath of Repentance, on which day the rabbi de- 
livers a sermon on the subject: ‘‘ because, as the 
Hebrew ritual asserts, on the first day of the year it 
is inscribed, and on the Fast Day of Atonement it is 
sealed and determined, how many shall be born, and 
how many shall be abortions; who shall live, and 
who shall die ; who shall finish his allotted time, and 
who shall not; who is to perish through fire or by 
water, the sword, wild beasts, hunger, thirst, earth- 
quakes, plagues, or by strangling; who shall be at 
rest, and who shall be wandering ; who shall remain 
tranquil, and who shall be disturbed ; who shall grow 
rich, and become poor; who shall be cast down, and 
who shall be exalted. But penitence, prayer, and 
charity can avert the evil decree.” This averting 
must, however, take place before sunset on the Day 
of Atonement; therefore these ten important days 
are called Yamen Noraim, or Days of Reverence.* 





* From “ The Home and the Synagogue of the Modern Jew. Sketehes 


Religious Tract Society. 






THE GREAT HAILSTORM IN OXFORDSHIRE. 


ON the 9th of August, 1843, occurred one of the 
most tremendous hailstorms that has ever been 
witnessed in this country, scattering ruin and devas- 
tation over an area of about fifty square miles, extend- 
ing from the parish of Churchill, in the vicinity of 
Chipping Norton, on the west, to Souldern, in the 
neighbourhood of Deddington, on the east. We 
have already given (‘‘Leisure Hour” for 1874, p. 509), 
under the title of ‘‘ Thunderstorm of 9th August, 
1843,” an account of this great tempest, from the 
pen of Mr. Glaisher, the distinguished meteoro- 
logist, who witnessed and described the pheno- 
mena when he was Assistant at the Cambridge 
Observatory. The report of the Rev. Leonard Jenyns, 
vicar of Swaffham Bulbeck, will be found in the 
same article. For comparison with what was ob- 
served in Cambridgeshire, the reader may like to have 
a report of the storm as it broke over Oxfordshire. 

The whole of the preceding spring and summer 
had been characterised by unseasonable weather. 
The month of March, when dry weather is so much 
desired by the husbandman, had been throughout 
wet and ungenial; and during the greater part of 
April, when showers are looked for, continual 
drought had prevailed, marked by thunderstorms of 
a severe character. May was wet from beginning to 
end, more rain having fallen in that month than had 
fallen during any single month of the preceding 
twenty-five years. The downpour of May continued 
far into June, so that there were over six weeks of 
rain altogether in those two months; and for nearly 
the whole of that time the land in the lower levels of 
the district had lain under water. July was not 
specially remarkable, though the grain-crops, which 
had suffered from the continual wet, were but scanty, 
and there was a prospect of a late harvest. 

Some days previous to the great storm a sudden 
depression of the thermometer took place, accom- 
panied by a chilly temperature, which, to those 
acquainted with the causes of such atmospheric 
changes, sufficiently indicated the approach of some 
considerable elemental disturbance. On the 7th of the 
month the thermometer rose as suddenly as it had pre- 
viously fallen, and for two days the atmosphere was 
oppressively heavy and hot, at times to a degree almost 
stifling, while scarcely a breath of air was stirring. 
On the 8th deluges of rain were falling in neigh- 
bouring counties, accompanied by thunder and 
lightning ; and this state of things continued during 
the night. 

‘Karly on the morning of the 9th,” says a clergy- 
man of Enstone, who, being almost in the centre of 
the area visited by the storm, was able to mark its 
rise and progress, ‘‘I heard distant thunder in the 
north-west. From five in the morning to about 
eleven thunder was constantly heard in the same 
quarter, although the storm showed no appearance 
of approaching us. Its dark clouds were discernible 
above the horizon, but not so as to indicate any 
great propinquity. During this time it was, in 
seaman’s phrase, ‘brewing up.’ About half-past 
eleven the oppressiveness of the atmosphere became 
very great. Sitting in the house, I endeavoured, by 
opening windows and doors, to obtain a draft, but 





the air was stagnant. The thunder had by twelve 
o’clock become tncessant, and I never heard before such 
continuance of it. There was no single interval of 
time at which there was any cessation of its hoarse 
and rolling sound, peal answering peal in such quick 
succession that the deafening roar was unintermitted, 
The storm rose very slowly and majestically, and 
directly in the teeth of the wind, which, though im- 
perceptible in the slightest degree, was shown by 
the weather-vane to be in the east. About half- 
past twelve it seemed approaching us, which until 
now I had hardly anticipated, so distant did the 
thunder seem. At length it increased very sensibly 
indeed in intensity, and the flashes of lightning 
began to be distinctly forked or zigzag upon the 
pitchy background of the storm. I now took my 
station at the west window, and watched its steady 
approach, expecting some grand electrical display, 
but never anticipating the terrific scene that 
followed. Two things struck me as remarkable at 
this time—that though the storm approached, there 
was no change in the wind, nor any violent putis 
such as generally herald similar storms; and that 
the lightning, though very vivid and distinct, was by 
no means near. In fact, during this part of the 
day the storm rode extremely high, and I felt relieved 
from all fear of the lightning, so that I watched its 
progress more freely. 

‘The country over which I looked was quite open, 
and bounded by a line of hills about a mile distant. 
Along the top of these, thick heavy clouds were 
advancing in rapid succession, but with the greatest 
steadiness and order. They were rolling by from 
north to south, apparently an offshoot from the body 
of the storm, which still continued to rise towards 
the zenith—the weather-vane still indicating the 
wind with us to be due east. They were dense, 
heavy, massive clouds, such as are seldom seen, and, 
what seemed singular, they had faint smearings of 
blue and red light over their pitchy rolls. The 
whole atmosphere was as dark as if a pall overhung 
it; and looking back from the window where I was 
stationed, I was surprised at the darkness of the room. 
All the while the horizon along the tops of the hills 
presented a band of light of a sombre hue, relieving 
the darkness of the clouds, and forming a light 
ground for the exhibition of their extraordinary 
changes as they rose and fell, assuming all varieties 
of forms. 

‘Up to nearly a quarter past one the storm had not 
ascended more than half way towards the zenith; 
the clouds still driving from north to south, without 
rising over us or apparently extending any distance. 
The lightning now became very vivid, and the 
thunder increased in sharpness and rapidity of detona- 
tion. It was no longer rolling, but a series of loud 
crackling explosions. At about a quarter-past one 
the weather-vane shifted suddenly from due east to 
due north. I was at once satisfied that we were in 
the wind of the storm and must expect its fury. My 
attention, however, was arrested by an extraordinary 
and awful sound in the air, such as 1 had never 
heard before. It resembled in some degree the roar 
of the ocean, or the noise of an ascending bore in 
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a river; it came on steadily for between five and ten 
minutes, increasing in intensity as it approached, 
until at length I saw, at a considerable height in the 
air, long descending streams, dancing as it were, or 
rising and falling in lines, of what seemed to be dense 
rain or hail. I now thought it time to close the 
window at which I was sitting, and to see that all 
others in the house were also shut, and this was only 
just accomplished when the rain and hail were upon 
us in the most furious form. At first, the hail was 
only of an ordinary size, but soon some stones as 
large as pigeons’ eggs began to fall, to strike the 
ground with great force, and to bound up again to 
the height of four or five feet. These were succeeded 
by great-balls, of the average weight of two ounces, 
which burst in through the north windows of the 
house, leaping and bounding about in all directions. 
This continued for about a quarter of an hour, when 
the fury of the storm abated. 

‘But though the hail and the rain ceased, and the 
storm seemed to have rolled on to the eastward, it 
left us in the very embrace of clouds that were dis- 
charging lightning accompanied with deafening 
thunder from every quarter of the heavens. The 
whole afternoon this continued, and the scene was 
very grand—the fiercest lightning and the loudest 
thunder occurring about three o’clock, when a cloud 
came over us from the south-west and delivered most 
tremendous peals. Again at six in the evening 
there seemed to return upon us from the south-east a 
repetition of the noonday visitation, and the rain 
fell so fast, and such large hailstones appeared, that 
I thought it prudent to close up all the south win- 
dows, fearing we should have to sustain an assault 
similar to that we had before experienced. From 
this, however, we were spared, and although the 
thunder and lightning which I had heard from five 
in the morning continued till ten at night, nothing 
more serious and alarming took place. 

“It was a melancholy scene that presented itself to 
view on the first subsiding of the storm. Immedi- 
ately adjoining my own premises was a tract of about 
fifty acres of barley, which had been throughout the 
season the pride of the cultivator, and the admiration 
of all who had seen it. In the brief period of twenty 
minutes this had been utterly destroyed, and where 
but half an hour before all had been smiling and 
hopeful nothing was to be seen but desolation and 
ruin. This instance is not at all peculiar, insomuch 
as along the whole route of the storm—that is, for 
nearly twenty miles in a somewhat winding course— 
the standing crops were beaten to earth, and the 
hopes of the husbandman destroyed. But the effects 
of such a visitation are perhaps better judged by 
other incidents than the devastation of crops. Thus 
cattle betrayed great terror both immediately pre- 
vious to and during the storm. A man who had 
gone into a field to see after some young colts found 
them so distressed and alarmed that they cume round 
him as if expecting protection from him against the 
impending danger, and plainly manifesting great 
fear. A gentleman who was caught on the high 
road riding, in the very middle of the storm, dis- 
mounted, and crept for shelter under a hedge; his 
horse, a mare of great courage and blood, was so 
cowed that she crept down on her knees into the 
ditch beside him, quaking in every limb with fear. 

had watched some teams at plough as the storm 
came on, and wondered that they had not gone home, 
but they withdrew to a rick in the middle of the 
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field ; and the last thing I saw as the storm descended 
in that direction, was ail the teams loose and tearing 
in confusion about the hills. The smaller animals 
and birds were killed in great numbers. A man told 
me that as he sat for shelter under a hedge, he saw 
ten or a dozen hares running about, and one after 
another was struck by hailstones, leaped up as if 
shot, tumbled over, and fell dead. A leveret was 
found cut completely in two. Great numbers of 
crows, pheasants, and partridges were killed. 

‘7 went into some of my low buildings, where the 
hailstones were breaking in through the slates, in 
order to judge of the noise, and such was the tre- 
mendous clatter on the roof that I could not make 
my voice heard. Several houses had their roofs com- 
pletely destroyed; for, having been slated with in- 
different slates, the roofs were entirely pounded to 
pieces, so as no longer to afford the least protection 
to the building. But even the hardest slates were 
materially damaged. Those of my own house, which 
were some of the best procurable, were many of them 
broken, and the slater assured me that he could not, 
with a stone as large as his fist, strike a blow, by 
throwing it, of sufficient force to break the slates as 
the hailstones did. The leaden roof of the church 
was so indented with them as to present, at a little 
distance, the appearance of a face strongly marked 
with the small-pox. My grass-plot was remarkably 
firm and hard from frequent rolling, but the hail- 
stones cut into it everywhere to the depth of an inch 
and an inch and a half, the holes being about two 
inches in diameter. The garden itself was completely 
dismantled. All the flowers and vegetables were cut 
to pieces. Thick substantial cabbage plants were 
struck, and the hearts cut out and scattered around. 
All my young fruit trees were so seriously injured by 
the bark being stripped off them, that they could not 
recover, but had to be cut down to produce new 
shoots. Large branches were severed from the trees, 
and more than half their foliage stripped off them. 
A lane which had a number of fine elms growing 
along it was swamped with leaves and small branches, 
which lay at least a foot deep throughout it, and 
many miles of road were strewed in a similar manner. 
Where the hailstones descended the chimneys, as in 
many cases they did, their size and force of descent 
were so great as in some instances to cut through 
the kettles boiling on the fire; in one which I saw 
the hole was about an inch and a half long. In a 
valley at Great Tew the flood of rain, carrying with 
it the immense hailstones, was so great, that it swept 
down a strong wall, and the hailstones accumulated 
in so large a quantity, that they had not eutirely 
melted away a tortnight after.” 

Chipping Norton, which stauds on a hill, and 
faced the storm, experienced some of its most destruc- 
tive effects. The loss, by broken windows alone, in 
that small town of less than three thousand inhabit- 
ants, was over a thousand pounds. In the house of 
a single tradesman from four to five hundred panes 
of glass were smashed in a few minutes. The 
gardens, flower-beds, borders, and young fruit trees 
were crushed and beaten to fragments; roofs were 
battered in; tall trees were stripped of their terminal 
branches, and shorn, as it were, into new and un- 
natural proportions. A gentleman who witnessed 
the rise of the storm as it approached the town, 
described the preceding noise in the sky as the most 
awful, portentous, and fear-inspiring sound, such as 
no man could conceive who had not heard it. Had 
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the heavier masses of ice rushed down suddenly, it 
was his opinion there must have been serious damage 
to life and limb; but the preluding showers had 
driven everybody to a shelter, and so no very serious 
personal calamity occurred. These minor effects of 
the storm, however, though they are most charac- 
teristic of its power and fury, are matters of small 
account in comparison with the overwhelming devas- 
tation which marked its course along a tract of 
twenty miles in length and some three or four miles 
of average width. Its centre seemed to be in the 
parish of Tew, where the standing crops were not 
only thrashed as they grew, but the stalks were cut 
down, and the straw driven into and buried in the 
soil. 

Two strange and unusual phenomena were con- 
nected with this terrible tempest—viz., the size of the 
hailstones, and the extraordinary roar that heralded 
their descent. The average size of the stones I 
measured was a circumference of six inches, although 
some were as large as seven and eight inches round. 
At a first glance there appeared nothing remarkable 
in their structure and formation. A common observer 
might have stated them to be masses of smaller 
hailstones congealed together, but such was not the 
ease. Each hailstone was a separate and indepen- 
dent crystalline formation. One which burst through 
the window, leaped downstairs, and fell at my feet 
broken, I picked up and examined, both externally 
and internally, as I did many others. Their centre 
consisted of a white opaque mass, like compressed 
snow; the diameter of this snowy nucleus was about 
one-fourth the diameter of the whole, it was enclosed 
by a band, which was about one-eighth of the diame- 
ter, and of a radiated structure converging towards 
the centre. A second band, enveloping the first, was 
of a totally different character, being veiny, the 
course of the veins being that of the circumference. 
The second band was covered by a third of similar 
width, partly veiny, and spread over with protube- 
rances giving to the external form the appearance 
of conglomeration. The general figure of the stones 
was an oblate spheroid, very much compressed at 
the poles—a figure plainly due to their rapid revolu- 
tion while in course of formation. The polar com- 
pression was very great, the diameter through the 
minor “xis being over one-fourth less than through 
the major. The progress of their formation was pro- 
bably as follows: The storm at its greatest height 
consisted of snow in massive flakes; these descend- 
ing came in contact with moisture or rain. The 
incessant discharge of the electric fluid would occa- 
sion rapid disengagement of caloric from the moisture 
of the atmosphere, which thus froze around and 
enveloped the flakes of snow that presented the 
nuclei for the sudden congelation of the moisture 
into ice. Being nowno longer buoyant in the air, as 
the snow had been, they commenced their descent 
towards the earth; in their fall they took on a rota- 
tory motion, which diverted the radiation of the 
freezing particles into a veiny form, and at the 
same time gave the stones their oblate spheroidal 
shape. Their external roughness would be due to 


their meeting with drops of rain that settled on them 
and froze at the moment of contact. 

The cause of the extraordinary roar that was heard 
in the upper air, immediately preceding the descent 
of the hail, gave rise to various theories and conjec- 
tures among those whom it had so strongly impressed. 
One theory attributed it to the crackling sound said 





to be produced by the sudden congelation and crys- 
tallisation ofiwater. Another ascribed it to the rapid 
rotation of the hailstones in their descent, taken in 
connection with their rough exterior; while a third 
suggested that it was due to the collision of the huge 
hailstones brought about by the conflict of two 
currents of air at a great height, which would pro- 
duce a violent tornado, and the consequent clashing 
and commingling of the descending masses. This 
last-named theory seems, on the whole, the most 
plausible, when we take into account that the roar- 
ing is said to have lasted from five to ten minutes, 
and the fact that so soon as the northern current had 
gained the mastery the noise ceased and the storm 
began to abate. 

Such are a few memoranda of one of the most 
furious hailstorms that ever visited this country. 





QUEENSLAND. 


Gp gery is one of our youngest colonies, 
LJ dating only from the year 1859. It has an 
area ten times as large as that of England and 
Wales. Its seacoast extends for a distance of 1,550 
miles, and about two-thirds of that sea-line lies 
under the tropic of Capricorn. 

The climate is hot, with a mean temperature of 
about seventy degrees, or a similar heat to that of 
the Island of Madeira. But though hot, it is not 
unhealthy, being generally dry, and in many places 
tempered by the fresh sea-breeze. The total rainfall 
at Brisbane for fifteen years was 769 inches, or a 
mean of about 51 inches. In some years the fall 
was as high as 80 inches, in others as low as 24. 

Almost all the productions of the tropics, and 
very many fruits and vegetables of temperate zones, 
may be grown here. The cultivation of sugar is now 
a very large and important industry, and this will 
increase steadily as capital and labour flow into the 
colony. The vexed question of labour is not yet 
settled. Europeans cannot work in the sugar-fields 
under a tropical sun, and there is some difficulty in 
importing a sufficient supply of Polynesians, although 
these islanders are admirably adapted for the pur- 
pose. Undoubted instances of gross abuse have 
occurred in this traffic, nor could it be at all satisfac- 
torily carried on except under the strictest Govern- 
ment supervision and control. Probably the sugar 
planters will have to resort to Chinese or Indian 
coolie labour when the manufacture is more largely 
developed. 

The Chinese immigrants already abound in Queens- 
land, as in all other Australian colonies, and a very 
useful class they form, as their industry is most pains- 
taking and thrifty. By nature the Chinese are 
market gardeners. Wherever a small colony of 
white men plant themselves, there quickly follow 
them the inevitable ‘‘ heathen Chinee.” And there, 
too, wherever he ‘‘squats’’ himself, appears in 4 
marvellously short time a little oasis in the dry and 
stony land. The industrious Chinaman always erects 
his bark ‘“humpy” by the side of a stream, or near 
a permanent water-hole; or, if unable to do this, he 
digs a narrow race, and conducts the water for 4 
distance of a mile or more from some neighbouring 
hill. Water he must have, and this he distributes 
three times daily to all the plants he grows, quite re- 
gardless of the scorching sun. The result is that 
splendid English cabbages may be bought for about 
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threepence each in many a quiet corner of the 
Queensland ‘‘ Bush ; ”’ whilst various other vegetables 
are to be had at reasonable prices. It is, however, 
too hot to grow potatoes, which must be imported 
from the more southern colonies. 

A long range of quartz-bearing and more or less 
auriferous mountains runs through Queensland from 
north to south. Their height is seldom more than 
about 3,000 feet, and they slope down to the sea- 
board. Beyond this range is a wide extent of table 
land, of which the beautiful and almost treeless 
grassy plain called the Darling Downs is an example. 
Copper is found in many parts of the range, and in 
some places large copper mines are worked to advan- 
tage. Gold is found almost throughout the colony, 
but not always in payable quantitics. 

With the exception of the ‘‘ Downs,” where few trees 
are met with, nearly the whole of Queensland is what 
may be termed “ bush,”’ that is to say, it is an almost 
uninterrupted continuation of rolling country filled 
with the irrepressible and unpicturesque gum-tree. 
But it isin this ‘‘ bush ” that the squatters have their 
extensive sheep and cattle ‘“‘runs,” for the gum-tree, 
though growing thickly throughout nearly the whole 
country, does not form forests nor prevent the growth 
of herbage. Its leaves are thin and pendulous, and 
allow the sun to pierce through its thickest foliage, 
so that grass may be seen growing close to the very 
stem of the tree. To an Englishman nothing can 
be more dreary than the scenery of the Australian 
bush. The tall, lank gum-trees, with their scanty 
crowns of long and narrow leaves, afford no shelter 
from the almost vertical sun, whilst the interminable 
vista of smooth white stems on every side, shutting 
out, as they do, all other prospect but themselves, 
produces a feeling of intense loneliness. Yet through 
this apparently trackless solitude the experienced 
bushman will find his way with unerring precision, 
often driving before him large ‘“‘mobs” of cattle or 
sheep, which have to be delivered at some spot two 
or three hundred miles distant. At night he camps out 
under the blue sky, sharing with his men the watch 
over the cattle by turns, and sleeping in his blanket 
before the fire, at which he has previously boiled his 
“billy” of tea and baked his ‘‘ damper.” 

There is one brilliant set-off to this rather 

monotonous picture. Along the banks of the many 
large rivers which abound in Queensland are broad 
belts of rich black alluvial soil, often covered with 
the thickest imaginable vegetable growth. This is 
called Scrub. In these fertile and watered regions 
there is really a tropical verdure. Lofty and graceful 
palms rear aloft their crowns of feathery beauty, 
whilst tall trees of endless variety spread out their 
branches, affording a solid rampart against the rays 
of a vertical sun. 
_ Beneath them is a vigorous undergrowth utterly 
impenetrable without the aid of the tomahawk, 
and creepers covered with exquisite flowers bind the 
whole into one tangled mass of various colour and of 
every conceivable tint of green. It is on the cleared 
Scrub land, near the banks of rivers, that sugar is 
now grown to such advantage to the colony, nor does 
there at present seem much necessity to guard against 
exhaustion of the virgin soil—though the employment 
of artificial manures must some day follow as a 
matter of course. 

A great portion of Queensland is mapped out into 
sheep and cattle runs, and some of these are of vast 
extent, employing boundary-riders, stockmen, shep- 
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herds, and many other kinds of workmen. The 
head station comprises dwelling-houses, store, shear- 
ing-sheds, stock-yards, and other buildings, and often 
looks like a small village, sometimes supporting both 
school and church. 

The intending emigrant will probably ask, ‘‘ What 
field is there in Queensland for labourers and arti- 
sans?” To this question I will reply by pointing 
out some of the modes of life open to a person 
landing in the colony without capital. Supposing 
the emigrant to be an unskilled labourer with a 
large family, what would be his first step? If he 
have any grown-up girls who can claim the smallest 
pretension to the common acquirements of a domestic 
life, they will be engaged, almost as soon as landed, 
as general servants, in either town or country, and 
at wages averaging from 10s. to 15s. a week, all 
found. For himself, if he is strong and steady, there 
will soon turn up some kind of ordinary town work, 
with wages of about 30s. a week; or he may drive 
a bullock-dray into the interior, or hire himself out 
to shear sheep, or go to some of the large mining 
districts, where he may obtain good wages, though 
the work is hard. 

Many prefer the uncertainties of gold-digging, 
but this cannot be recommended to a new arrival 
from England. Gold-digging, like everything else, 
requires to be properly studied, and to do this a man, 
however strong, must expect to wait some time for 
success, and should therefore have a little capital to 
fall back upon. To skilled artisans, such as car- 
penters, builders, blacksmiths, and many others, 
there is a fair field, and the wages are often as high 
as 10s. or 12s. per day, but even in these branches 
the emigrant must be prepared to find sometimes 
that the supply exceeds the demand. This much, 
however, may truly be said to almost every class of 
working men—viz., that unvarying steadiness, and a 
determination to avoid all intoxicating drinks, will be 
almost certain to procure to any labourer or artisan 
some employment that will enable him to live com- 
fortably. In a new country, and under a burning 
sun, too many are induced to induige in what are 
called ‘‘nips and nobblers,” for spirits are the 
cheapest form of strong drink in the tropics, where 
beer cannot be brewed, and so not only health but 
wages melt away, and poverty soon stares him in 
the face. 

Tea is the proper beverage in Queensland, nor do 
the squatters indulge much, as a rule, in any other 
stimulant. In nearly all stations you find tea on the 
table at every meal, and bushmen are, generally, very 
temperate men; nor does the hot sun appear to 
harm them any more than the camping out in the 
cool nights. 

In the towns this salutary example is not so strictly 
followed, and much of the misery endured by emi- 
grants of the working class, who are disappointed 
and disgusted with their lot in the colony, is due 
more to the pernicious habit of spending their wages 
in the drinking-saloons, than to any want of oppor- 
tunity of acquiring sufficient to live upon in com- 
parative comfort. Many a shearer, after working 
like a slave in the shearing-shed, and living a hard 
and temperate life there, leaves his work at the close 
of the season with a cheque in his pocket for £60 or 
£70, and only too often he spends the whole, or the 
greater part of it, at the first public-house he puts 
up at. You cannot help such men, nor would they 
be likely to do much good in any country. 
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I believe that it is easier for a working man to 
live in Queensland than it is in many parts of Eng- 
land. In the first place, the climate is in his favour. 
He has not to maintain a constant struggle, during 
five or six months of the year, to keep out the cold. 
Some of the costly necessaries of life in this country 
are not required in Queensland. He does not want 
a warmly-built cottage and plenty of fuel and thick 
clothing ; on the contrary, he likes to have the air 
blowing through his dwelling. If he is at work in 
or near any town, he may generally ‘squat’ on 
some of the outlying municipal land, where, with 
his own hands, or with the help of two or three of 
his ‘‘ pals,” he may run up a ‘slab ” hut in a very 
few days, at an almost nominal cost. ‘‘ Slab” huts 
are simply rough-hewn planks of hard wood, put 
together without any precise notions as to fitting 
very closely—for you can generally see daylight 
through the chinks—the floor is the dry earth, and 
the roof is mostly made of a few sheets of galvanised 
ron. ‘There may be one room, or two, but there is no 
tive; the-cooking is done outside, either on the ground, 
or in the hollowed stump of some old tree. Even if put 
up for you by other persons entirely, the cost need not 
be more than about £10, and there are neither rent 
nor rates to pay! Your boys can cut firing out of 
the ‘“‘ bush,” or you may hire a “ blackfellow ” to 
‘‘cut waddy,” as he terms it, but with this dis- 
advantage, viz., that he will do the least possible 
amount of work for the money. The cost of actual 
living—for food and clothing—is probably less than 
in England; you require so much less clothing, as 
it is not often necessary to keep out the cold; a pair 
of moleskin trousers, with a leather belt and pouch, 
a crimean shirt, a wideawake hat, and pair of stout 
loots, comprise the ordinary wardrobe of the colonial 
working man. He is not troubled with coat or vest, 
even on Sundays. If on the tramp, he will carry a 
red woollen rug, in which to roll up his ‘‘ swag”’ by 
day, and to cover himself by night. 

Provisions are not dear. Flour is about the same 
as in England ; tea may be had at almost any price, 
but is not, as a rule, quite so good as we buy at 
‘‘home’’?; meat is very much cheaper, the usual 
price for prime joints being from 4d. to 5d., but 
many portions may be bought at 3d. per pound; 
beer is mostly bottled, and is of course expensive ; 
hence the pernicious practice of drinking pale 
brandy, as it goes so much further for the money, 
and hence, too, one cogent reason for confining 
yourself to a tea diet. 

Certainly there is a great improvement in this 
matter of dram-drinking, and there are now several 
vigorvus and numerously-supported bodies of the 
‘*Good Templars” in various parts of Queensland. 
Men are also beginning to appreciate the fact that 
spirits are very apt to induce susceptibility to sun- 
strokes, a not infrequent source of danger in this 
tropical country. The working man frequently 
receives part of his wages in ‘‘rations,”—generally 
so on a station—and in that case he easily saves 
money if provident. On most large stations a ‘‘ store” 
is kept, where not only rations are served out, but 
clothes and other necessary articles are kept for sale at 
fair prices, thus saving the labour of a long journey to 
the neighbouring town, which may be a few hundred 
miles away. 

Each man receives a weekly allowance of so many 
pounds of flour, tea, and sugar, and he generally 
has a fair quantity of either mutton or prime old 
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cow beef, no squatter being extravagant enough to 
kill his splendid fat bullocks for station use, not often 
for his own table even. These valuable beasts are 
sold to the butcher, who fetches them himself, and 
pays the price down on the nail. As arule a squatter 
does not care to sell less than twenty or more head at a 
time, as there is very little more trouble camping and 
selecting, and then driving out 100 head, than there 
is in bringing up a very small mob. In any case, 
three or four horsemen must be employed for the 
best part of a day, so that the more he sells at once 
the better it pays him. Fat cattle, weighing 900 lbs. 
or 1,000 lbs. were sold to the tallow-boilers a few 
years ago at £3 10s. and £4 per head. This induced 
several meat-preserving companies to start work in 
Queensland. The natural result soon followed—fat 
cattle became scarce, the price rose rapidly, and the 
size of the beasts fell off, owing to younger animals 
having to take the place of the fine picked mobs of 
older cattle. Thus it soon became a losing business, 
and the factories were shut up. Cattle will now 
rapidly increase in numbers, especially since the late 
opening up of enormous tracts of fine grazing land 
in the far-off west and north—but population also 
increases, though hardly, perhaps, in the same ratio. 
By the last official estimate there were in Queensland 
about 200,000 inhabitants, exclusive of the abori- 
ginals. The horned cattle were about 1,400,000, 
sheep 8,000,000. Gold exported in 1874 amounted 
to three quarters of a million sterling, against 
£25,000 in 1866. Wool exported in 1874 amounted 
to considerably over one million sterling. Sugar 
manufactured in 1874, 14,000 tons, worth £25 per 
ton there in the colony. Some of this was exported 
to foreign parts. Emigrants received from England 
alone in 1874 and 1875 were over 13,000 adults. 

Nothing has been said about the new ‘Land Act,” 
nor will it be possible in the limits of this paper to 
do more than allude toit briefly. Any person wishing 
for fuller information on this subject is recommended 
to apply at the offices of the Queensland Government, 
Charing Cross, where handbooks relating to matters 
specially interesting to intending emigrants may be 
obtained. The clause in the Land Act most im- 
portant to the small capitalist, is that called the 
‘‘ Homestead Clause.” ‘The object of this clause is 
to allow persons of small means to acquire land in 
Queensland on very favourable terms. It allows 
any one who is head of a family, or is of the age of 
eighteen years, to enter upon 80 acres of agricul- 
tural land, or 160 acres of pastoral land, open to 
selection, on payment, annually for five years, at the 
rate of ninepence per acre for the former, and six- 
pence per acre for the latter description of land. 
Residence on the land is required, and one-tenth 
portion must be cultivated, or the whole be securely 
fenced. Proof of this being given, a Crown grant 
is issued to the holder, the price then being just 
8s. 9d. per acre for agricultural, or 2s. 6d. per acre 
for pastoral land. 

It may be pointed out how admirably this clause 
will suit the requirements of those who act as carriers 
inthe colony. A little capital expended in a dray and 
team of working bullocks would soon repay the outlay, 
as in most places wool has to be carried from the dis- 
tant stations to the shipping port, and all suppiles, 
etc., have to be carried back to the station. A man 
of this class, after selecting his land and fencing 1t 
in, would have a paddock in which to keep his bul- 
locks when not working them, and around the little 
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“humpy” which he would erect for his family he 


would enclose a small plot of land, in which he 
would be able to grow a goodly crop of plantains, 
pine-apples, or other tropical products, which, when 
once planted, require a very small amount of atten- 
tion. Cotton and maize may also be grown very 
easily; but unless the emigrant have several children 
to do the cotton picking without payment of wages, 
this small. cotton crop would hardly pay expenses. 
The sugar districts of Queensland are very rich in 
thick alluvial black soil, that will no doubt give 
good crops for several years without the necessity 
of any great outlay in artificial manures. Large 
additional tracts of land are taken into cultivation 
every year, and enough sugar is now grown to supply 
all the wants of the colony. 

Many new gold-fields have been discovered in 
Queensland during the past few years, as may be 
seen at a glance by any one asking for one of the 
“Handbooks for Emigrants,” distributed gratis at 
the Government Office, Charing Cross. In the map 
attached thereto, Mr. Daintree has marked nearly 
thirty small spots in yellow. Each of these repre- 
sents a separate gold-field, either alluvial or quartz. 

When a new field is discovered, as some time ago 
at the Palmer River, in the extreme north, a wild 
and senseless rush is made by excited diggers from 
all parts of Queensland, and even from the older 
colonies. Disappointment and distress invariably 
follow, for the unwonted stream of population into a 
barren country, where hitherto only the wild blacks, 
or at most a few scattered stations, were able to 
exist, quickly absorbs all the resources of the dis- 
trict. Great privations, if not absolute starvation, 
soon follow—the rainy season sets in, streams are 
swollen into great rivers, the bush tracks become 
swamps and bogs, impassable to heavily-laden drays, 
flour rises to 3s. 6d. a pound, and the digger would 
gladly barter his gold for a good wholesome meal. 
Gold-digging ought not to be lightly undertaken in 
a new country, but the pioneers should be men 
accustomed to the work, and with some little capital 
to fall back upon in case of need. 

Fever-stricken and half-starved hundreds return 
disappointed and broken down, and thus a most 
important industry is retarded and brought into evil 
repute. 

In 1866 about £25,000 worth of gold was exported 
from Queensland, whilst in 1874 this had risen to 
at least three-quarters of a million sterling! and 
with every prospect of a large annual increase. 

I have thus briefly pointed out a few of the various 
ways in which the emigrant from England may find 
a living in Queensland, but many other forms of 
industry have not even been touched upon. I am 
assured by the Agent-general for the colony that work- 
ing men and skilled labourers have no occasion to 
fear that they cannot find employment at fair wages. 
There are more miles of railway already open in 
Queensland, per head of the inhabitants, than in any 
country in the world, and many more lines are in 
process of making. 

The vast interior, lately an undiscovered district 
supposed to be a waterless desert, has now been 
taken up and stocked with cattle and sheep, for a 
distance of nearly 1,000 miles inland, and a great 
portion of this country will soon be brought by means 
of railways into easy communication with the sea- 
port towns. Brisbane, the capital, with a population 
of over 15,000, is now likely to find a rival in Rock- 
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hampton, the next largest town, standing on the 
Fitzroy River, the second largest in Australia, whilst 
all along the coast towns are springing up, and an 
easy outlet is thus formed for the vast mineral wealth 
of the northern portion of Australia, the develop- 
ment of which is but inits infancy. My own opinion, 
formed from personal observation, is, that in Queens- 
land there is a good field for the capitalist, and the 
labouring classes, if these latter are industrious 
and steady ; but clerks and young gentlemen without 
means and without special aptitude for any par- 
ticular calling are not in request in that portion of 
the world, and had better remain at home. Domestic 
servants are at a premium, but so they are in Eng- 
land, therefore there is no necessity to urge them to 
try their fortunes abroad. Many individuals of all 
classes will, of course, be disappointed and disgusted 
with the rough life of the ‘“‘ bush,” and the many 
disagreeables of a tropical climate; but these are 
generally persons who go to the colonies with con- 
servative ideas, and wish to carry their English 
home, snail-like, upon their backs. Such persons 
would be disappointed anywhere, and ought never to 
dream of pitching their tent beneath the glories of 
the ‘‘ Southern Cross.” * 





Varieties. 


ADVANTAGE OF SpAces.—An intelligent foreigner, passing 
through the streets of Philadelphia, took out his note-book at 
the end of a long walk, and made the following memorandum : 
—‘‘ Kighty-nine per centum of the population of Philadelphia 
are members of the powerful family of Roomstolet.” 


OLp SoLpiEr’s Sone. 
My way leads forth by the gate on the North ; 
My heart is full of woe, 
I hav’n't a cent, begged, stolen, or lent, 
And friends forget me so. 
So let it be! ’tis Heaven’s decree, 
What can I say,—a poor fellow like me ? 


The King has his throne, sans sorrow or moan ; 
On me fall all his cares, 

And when I come home, resolved not to roam, 
Each one indignant stares. 

So let it be! ’tis Heaven’s decree, 

What can I say,—a poor fellow like me ? 


Each thing of the King, and the fate of the State, 
On me come more and more, 
And when, sad and worn, I come back forlorn, 
They thrust me from the door. 
So let it be! ’tis Heaven’s decree, 
What can I say,—a poor fellow like me? 
—Dr. Legge’s Specimens of Chinese Poetiy. 


Livery CompanriEs.—The bodies, as originally founded and 
endowed, devoted their money to useful civic objects—as the 
development and protection of trade, the relief of the poor, and 
the education of youth. And still a small—a very small—pro- 
portion of their vast accumulation of property is devoted to 
such objects. But as to the great bulk of their expenditure, 
the less it is investigated the better for their reputation. They 
form a body of compact, wealthy, and vested interests, so 
powerful as to have resisted successfully every effort hitherto 
made to reform them, whether in Parliament or elsewhere. The 
very idea of reform is most repugnant to them. At ar ecent 
dinner of one of these companies, which already spends up- 
wards of 25 per cent. of its income in wine alone, one guest 
ventured to suggest the allotment of a grant for technical 





* We are indebted for this article to Mr. C. H. Allen, F.R.G.S., author 
of “ A Visit to Queensland ” (Chapman and Hall). 
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education, whereupon a liveryman roared out, ‘‘ We don’t want 
no technical education, we want more wine!” Some of these 
companies, originally formed for the benefit of drapers, tailors, 
goldsmiths, etc., now contain scarcely any real members of the 
trade which still gives its name to the respective bodies.—‘‘ The 
Fricrd,” in review of ‘* Municipal London,” by Joseph B. Firth 
(Longmans). 


Presment Grant’s ADVICE TO SuNDAY-SCHOLARS.— The 
‘*Sunday-School Times” published the following message from 
the President of the United States to the Sunday-school chil- 
dren of the country. It is worthy of the head of this great 
Christian nation :— 

‘* Washington, June 6, 1876. 
‘*To the Editor of the ‘ Sunday-school Times,’ Philadelphia : 

‘* Your favour of yesterday, asking a message from me to the 
children and youth of the United States, to accompany your 
Centennial number, is this moment received. My advice to 
Sunday-schools, no matter what their denomination, is :— 

‘* Hold fast to the Bible as the sheet-anchor of your liberties ; 
write its precepts in your hearts, and practise them in your 
lives. To the influence of this book we are indebted for all the 
progress made in true civilisation, and to this we must look as 
our guide in the future. 

‘* * Righteousness exalteth a nation : but sin is a reproach to 
any people.’ 

** Yours, respectfully, 


* U.S. Grant.” 


RITUALISTS DESCRIBED BY A RoMANIST.—Father Bowden, 
of the Brompton Oratory, in replying to Earl Nelson’s piteous 
plaint about the reception of his son into the Romish Church, 
said :—‘‘ Mr. Nelson informs me that the clergyman to whom 
he was in the habit of confessing during the last three years, 
and who, Lord Nelson says, quieted his doubts, never entered 
into controversy with him, but, on the contrary, encouraged 
him in the practice of his favourite Roman devotions, a system 
of direction which I cannot undertake to explain. As long as 
certain members of the Church of England are in the habit of 
imitating the Roman devotion of celebrating Mass, invoking the 
saints, oral confession, reciting the rosary, and the like, conver- 
sions will follow which, sudden as they may appear, are but the 
necessary consequences of such a line of conduct.” The ‘‘ Times” 
remarks that “ The public can only see in this incident a fresh 
illustration of facts which are quite independent of the particular 
details in conflict between Lord Nelson and Mr. Bowden. No 
case of this kind ever comes to the light without revealing 
incomprehensible weakness on the one side, and an almost re- 
volting greediness for proselytes on the other. The reader can 
draw for himself the picture of the young gentleman who, accord- 
ing to his father’s account, submits his religious convictions to the 
influence of a clandestine correspondence with a nun, and who 
afterwards slips away without his father’s knowledge to a Roman 
Catholic priest. 'They will also know what to think of the 
discretion of relations who could remain for years, and up to 
the very moment of ‘ reception,’ in ignorance of the young man’s 
real sentiments. But, above all, they will know what to think 
of a system of proselytism which dares not submit a young man’s 
convictions to the open influences of parental authority, which 
snatches him at the first opportunity behind his parent’s back 
for fear lest, if left to himself and to his friends, he should 
escape.” 


ComMopoRE GoopENovGH.—Of his character and his abilities 
the reader will judge by his own letters, and by his doings : yet 
a few words may here be said of some of its most marked traits. 
Some of his friends have spoken of his tenderness, his almost 
womanly power of mania: others of his force ot character 
and his grasp of mind. Others well able to judge have called 
him a strong and trusted leader ; a man dauntless, self-sacrific- 
ing, and resolute ; watchful and far-seeing—looking to the 
future no less than to the present of his profession, his constant 
auxiety being to elevate the religious and intellectual condition 
of the men under his charge, and especially the young officers, 
to whom he both felt and acted as a father; while, again, the 
strictness, amounting at times to severity, of his discipline, and 
the uncompromising firmness and decision of his actions, which 
formed so marked a characteristic in him, and which were 
as clearly seen in his countenance as was the opposite quality of 
extreme gentleness, cannot be left unnoticed. But perhaps the 
most strongly marked features of his characterswere the loftiness 
of his aspirations and the disinterestedness of his aims. It was 
hard to him to understand that men should act from interested 
motives ; it was impossible tohim, when a duty lay before him, 
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even to apprehend whether it would affect him personally, andit 
gave him almost physical pain when he was brought face to face 
with dishonest or self-seeking intentions in any one with whom 
he was dealing. He believed in—and he clung to his faith in 
truth and honesty, and in human nature 3 and this made him 
singularly impatient of anything approaching scandal, or even 
gossip ; and it was this faith thet enabled him to see the best 
side in other men’s characters, and to draw out the best points 
in those he associated with, making them, as has been said by a 
distinguished man, “feel themselves distinctly the better for his 
interviews and intercourse.” And yet, mixed with these great 
and even stern qualities, there was in him, when he was free 
from the cares or weight of work, a cheerfulness amounting to 
gaiety, a light-hearted joyousness, which enabled him to derive 
intense pleasure from the smallest things, and which made him 
enjoy a eae with a brightness and merriment not surpassed 
by the youngest of his midshipmen.—Jemoir by his Widow, 


Faturer O’Keerre.—The P. P. of Callan has had to succumb 
to his adversaries. That his submission was enforced, not 
voluntary, a letter to the papers proves, in which he says :— 
‘*T sued the Cardinal for having libelled me ; but, pending the 
case, I am overpowered by the Board of Education and the 
Board of Poor-law ; the former withholding salaries from the 
teachers in my schools, and the latter my own salary as work- 
house chaplain. I have been rendered unable to prosecute my 
suit to a final judgment ; my chapels have been forcibly taken 
from me; my house has teen broken over my head ; and I have 
been now for more than twelve months a close prisoner, 
deprived of all my ordinary means of living, and hoping to be 
given relief from suffering in this world by the advent of a 
speedy death. I have struggled against overwhelming force 
put in action against me by secret working with Government 
boards, and yet Parliament is informed that my oppression is a 
voluntary act of submission, which the Government cannot 
interfere to prevent ; but I say that if a subject of this realm 
were treated by a foreign State as I have been by my own, 
thousands of lives and millions of money would be very freely 
expended to defend the right of a peaceable and loyal man to 
live under the protection of British law.” 


Loans To Inpustriovs Poor.—Lord Shaftesbury, in speak- 
ing of the good services of the Charity Organisation Society, 
said : ‘*It would be well if the objects of the society were fully 
understood. Not only did it expose fraud, but, in deserving 
cases, it gave a beneficial relief ; it encouraged habits of thrift, 
of industry, of cleanliness, in fact, of everything that could 
minister to the upraising of the people. A leading feature was 
to promote, as far as possible, the institution of loan funds. 
After much experience, he believed there was no one form of 
benevolence which could so help the poor as that of granting 
them small loans without interest. He had perceived the opera- 
tion of the principle on a large scale. There were in London 
some 3,000 or 4,000 girls who at different times of the year suld 
various commodities—sometimes flowers, sometimes periwinkles, 
sometimes coffee. The subject having been brought before him 
several years ago, he was enabled to establish a loan fund for 
the benefit of this class. People would imagine that heve were 
specimens of society the most reckless and untrustworthy. The 
result proved the very reverse. Fifteen hundred of them were 
on the loan-fund books, and to these had been issued sums 
varying from 5s. to £2, to be repaid by instalments. In the 
course of four years of this issue, the total loss was under £4, 
and that arose, not from dishonesty, but in consequence of two 
or three of the poor creatures suffering from incurable sickness, 
and thus wholly incapable of restoring the money.’’ We some- 
times hear complaints that the society but imperfectly supple- 
ments the work of private benevolence, and that something of 
the coldness of our official system attaches to its work. The 
truth is, no institution can ever be the almoner of those sympa- 
thies which are so important a part of true charity. The society 
will do well to guard against any tendency which would repro 
duce the defects of poor-law administration ; but in such oper- 
tions as Lord Shaftesbury describes, it has a wide sphere of 
usefulness and a just claim upon the support of the public. 


Latin QuoraTions.—Andrew Jackson was once making 4 
stump speech *in a small village. Just as he was concluding, 
some one, who sat behind him, whispered, ‘Tip ’em a little 
Latin, general. They won’t be content without it.” Jackson 
instantly thought upon a few phrases he knew, and in a volce 
of thunder wound up his speech by exclaiming, ‘‘E pluribus 
unum—sine qua non—ne plus ultra—multum in parvo—nil 
desperandum !” The effect was tremendous, and the shouts 
could be heard for miles, 
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